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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. XLIV. 


I shall, in this paper, publish a letter from 
one Mr. Apathy. who stiles himself my relation, 
though I fancy he is only a Welch cousin. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 


MY DEAR COUSIN SAUNTER, 


Having made an extraordinary exertion, I 
threw of my usual torpor, and persuaded my 
narcotic spirits to assist me in supporting the 
fatigue of an evening walk. I had not journeyed 
many squares before I began to feel symptoms 
of approaching drowsiness, and being near the 
house of an acquaintance, the noisy chattering 
of whose daughters has seldom failed to put to 
flight the train of Morpheus, I sauntered in, and, 
after the usual ceremonies of salutation, silently 
seated myself by the fire-side, and, pulling my 
hat over my eyes, soon fell into a doze. I 
could not have been long in this blissful state, 
when my ears were invaded, and, «had they not 
been bomb-proof, would have stood a good 
chance of suffering a breach, by the united, 
though by no means concordant, sound of five 
or six female voices, all engaged in abusing 
you, as the head, and all the rest of our family, 
for the “*shameful, abominable, indecent lber- 
ties we have taken with naked bosoms, bare 
elbows, and transparent drapery.” Startled at 
so furious and unexpected a cannonade, and 
not a little anxious for the preservation of my 
auditorial nerves, I instinctively roused from my 
reverie, but knowing that it was far from their 
intention that I should be an auditor of their 
conversation, and that they only engaged in it, 
upon the presumption that I was asicep, I again 
drew my hat over my face, ani resumed my 
dosing posture, and they went on with the work 
of vociferation. For a long time I was unable 
to appropriate to each her proper oration for 
the uproar they made would have given, any 
one, a tolerably correct idea of the confusion of 
tongues at the tower of Babel. At length, 
hofvever, with no small difficulty, and when two 
or three of them, had fairly talked themselves 
out of breath, I was able to understand a few 
observations, and to recognize the well known 
sound of a few tongues—‘ I wonder, (said Miss 
Betsy Barebosom,) what business it is to Mr. 
Saunter whether we shew our necks, or not?— 
He’s a crusty, musty, old fool for his pains, and 
nobody, but himself, would think of taking no- 
tice of such aninnocent trifle.” “ That’s right, 
(said Miss Tacy Transparent,) it is a strange 
thing that people won’t mind their own busi- 
hess, and let other people’s alone—for my part, 

don’t see why I haven’t as good a right to 








as any body else, provided it don’t injure my 
health.-And though Mamma said it was my 
thin cloaths that gave me the pleurisy last 
winter, I’m sure it wasn’t.” “ Curse that little 
old, stiff prig, Simon Sobersides, (exclaimed 
Miss Rebecca Redelbow,) do you know, that 
because I just happened to touch the skirt of 
his coat, the other day, with my arm, in pass- 
ing him in the street, he’s gone, and abused all 
for shewing our elbows. ‘The next time I meet 
him, I'll warrant him he’ll have more reason for 
hating naked elbows, for I'll give him such a 
thump, that, I’m shre, he’ll have the rheumatism 
for a month.” 

Here, a pause ensuing, and fearful lest those, 
who had, for sometime, remained silent, should 


‘have gained strength enough to recommence 


the attack, I jumped up, rubbed my eyes, pulled 
out my watch, and, finding it near my hour of 
retiring to rest, wished them good night, and re- 
tired. 

Now, Cousin Saunter, as the above are charges 
of high import, and proceed from respectable 
authority, I would have you take them into your 
serious consideration, and I affectionately warn 
you against making enemies so unnecessarily. 

_ ADAM APATHY. 


pr. s. Don’t forget to inform our friend, Simon, 
ofthe unchristian-like threat against his person— 
Don’t you think he had better bind her over to 
keep the peace? 


We are obliged to Mr. Apathy for his ad- 
vice, but, as we are still upon excellent terms 
with the ladies, we think his serious warning 
will be more useful, when we have actually in- 
curred the displeasure of our charming friends. 


Few letters, which I have perused, since I was 
baptized a Lounger, have been more to my hu- 
mour, than the ensuing, which, I have good 
reason to believe, is the genuine production of 
a young lady, whose dress is modest, like her 
sentiments, and whose thoughts are as pure as 
her style. ° 


TN BEATRICE. 


Your spirited exertions, in behalf of the sex, 
merit our warmest thanks, and deserve our 
highest commendations. Until I read your 
letters, addressed to Mr. Saunter, I had not 
thought his good natured and generous efforts to 
reclaim our errors, intitled to any consideration. 
I had imagined that his arrows of criticism 
would fail of their effect, because they were not 
pointed with truth. Conscious of my own inno- 
cence, I thought not of vindication, until your 
bold encounter made me recollect, that silence 
is, sometimes, construed into acquiescence. No 
lady, in the circle of my acquaintance, has re* 
course to artifice to supply the defects of nature. 
If, however, there be any, in Philadelphia, silly 
enough to adopt that refined custom, I advise 
them, for the future, to make a charitable dis- 
tribution of their rouge to some young gentlemen, 
whose characters would receive no great injury 


pone or no petticoat at all, if 1 please, | from, at least the appearance, of @ blush. 





But you are too severe, Beatrice, in your 
animadversions, on the present race of High- 
street and Lobby Loungers. You know they 
have nothing to do with fashions. They have 
no ideas to dissipate on the decorations of their 
persons, and if their taylors deem it necessary 
to give a little splendour to their appearance, by 
tacking a diamond on their backs, why should 
you wish to deprive them of the only brilliancy 
they display,. besides a ring or a breast-pin; or 
blame the wearer, who, I dare to say, hine times 
out of ten, does not know whether he is dragy- 
ings along with him, a spencer oracoat. As to 
their crops, in the name of generosity, let them 
reap where they have not sown, for, I suspect, 
we should have but a shallow harvest from the 
interior of the pericranium. Their dislike of 
sharp elbows does not at all surprise me. They 
never could bear‘any thing pointed from us. I 
believe, however, our friend, Mr. Saunter, to be 
an exception to this too general rule; and if we 
could persuade him to shake off a little of the 
indolence and spleen, which, at times, appear to # 
overwhelm his brilliant faculties, he need not 
have recourse to that vile jacobin fashion of 
cropping, for the relief of head-aches. His disorder, 
I suspect, arises from the too great concussion of 
matter, and if we could persuade him to dismiss 
his deputies, sub-deputies, interesting travels, &c. 
and give us a little more originality, the advan- — 
tage would be sensiély felt both by him and his 
readers. Besides, a fashionable head-ache has 
always been considered the peculiar privilege of 
our sex ;—in the name, therefore, of that part of 
the community, I insist upon his relinquishment 
of any further claims, he may be disposed to 
make, to a right that has belonged to us, from 
time immemorial. But, I rather suspect, Mr. 
Saunter has not entirely escaped the wry-necked 
twist of Alexander’s courtiers. Did you ever 
know a fashion, Beatrice, that was not the most 
convement thing in the world, or that was not 
absolutely necessary, till the next made its ap- 
pearance. 

If Mr. Saunter should favour me with a simi- 
lar invitation to the one he has so politely proffer- 
ed to you, I should be glad to accompany you, 
on a visit to him, at his new abode, on the summit 
of Imagination. It strikes me that he is not quite 
correct in his directions—I rather imagine, those 
airy castles, he speaks of, are closely allied to his 
habitation, instead of being opposed to it; particu- 
larly that apartment appropriated to “ female 
speculations,’’ whose motto I suppose to be, 

“© Choose a firm cloud. and, in it 
Catch, ere it fall, the Cynthia of the minute.” » 
HERO. 


I am highly flattered, though I feel somewhat 
abashed, by the compliments of the fair Hrro. 
To continue the classical allusion of her name, 
I would be willing to become another Leander, 
and dash across the vext Hellespont, to be free 
from my head ache, and Aer suspicions. 


gc>> The idle train of miscellaneous writers, 
who wish to correspond with the Lounger, must 
address their essays letters, hints, kc. to Samuel 
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~~ Saunter, Esq. 


~Tibullus, may wear a thousand dresses. 
if in any he can be pleasing. 
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Whenever whim, or modesty, 
urges to concealment, all materials for the 
Lounger may be deposited in the letter-box, and 
aAhe Editor, who plumes himself upon his discre- 
tion and secrecy, will be studious to humour the 
delicacy of his correspondents. ‘Those who are 
more frank and careless, may address their let- 
ters, boldly, to our trusty and well-beleved 
WiitiamM Fry, Bookseller, No. 25, North Se- | 
cond-street, who will faithfully convey them to 4 
the Lounger. It may be useful to suggest to 
‘some of our correspondents, that they should 
always remember the peculiar traits of our as- 
sumed character. A Louncer may be supposed 
to trifle with books, to prattle with ladies, to 
hover over toilets and tea-tables, to understand 
fashions, to study minute history, to be conver- 
sant with public places, to love music, painting, 
and poetry, and to enjoy gay conversation, and 
merry adventures. Nay, he may be, sometimes, 
a sober mentor, and exhort, manfully, others, to 
display that strenuous diligence of which he is 
incapable himself. He may bea critic, and from 
the chair of Aristarchus, descant upon any per- 
formance within the extensive range of polite 
Jiterature. He may sometimes play with politics, 
edge tools as they are, and make himself and his 
readers merry at the expense of faction. But 
his correspondents must not make him a theo- 
logian, nor a polemic, nor a new philosopher, 
nor an old chronicler, nor a snivellimg fanatic, 
nor a scoundrel jacobin. Moreover they must 
not make him talk in the gallic idiom, either of 
his “ amities,” or his “ felicities;” nor must 
they make him drawl in the true Indian style, 
most /engthy and most /ongsome, but remember, 


_that he chooses to speak his mother tongue, as 
‘nearly as possible, according to the plain English 


rule_of sterling purity. ‘The Lounger would 


farther suggest to his friends, who are disposed 
to contribute to his little stock of essays, that the 


periodical style should be constantly regarded, and 


* that the elegant ease of Addison, and the terse 
’ wivacity of Goldsmith, present the finest models 


of fluent expression. Of the peculiar vehicle to 
convey sentiment, or the sort of machinery to be 


employed in its management, the choice is as 


wide as the realmsof imagination. Our corres- 
pondents may either wake, or dream in our ser- 
yice. They may use similitudes, with John Bun- 
yan, or journey to Laputa, with Dean Swift. 
They may deseribe a blushing belle, or a ruddy 
ribbon. They may criticise poems, plays, and 
the stage, and attack vice andfolly with the iron 
mace of irresistible reason, the acute edge of 
cutting Sarcasm, or the feathered arrows of 
poignant Wit. In the words of an eminent writer, 
“ truth may be shown, sometimes, as the phan- 
tom of a vision; sometimes appear half veiled 
in an allegory; sometimes in the robes of fancy, 
and sometimes ste pping forward in the confidence 
of reason.” The Lounger, like the mistress of 


Happy, 


Mille habet ernatos, mille decenter babet. 
=e 
POLITICS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
_, PROGKESS OF DEMOCRACY, No. 3. 


The whole nation was now bent upon a change. 


. The King knew not how to manage this dispo- 


sition;. he yielded, when he aught to have 


resisted; and resisted, when he should, with 


firmness, have opposed the demands of Parlia- 


“ment. Hambden wished to retrench the Royal 
prerogative, and confine the authority of the. 
; Crown, within such limits as the welfare of the 
,fatign, and the fregdom ofthe subject, required. , 
Sir ficory Vane embraced, in. his views, amore 
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tinue the Monarchial form, but to reduce the 
King down to the condition of the first magis- 
trate of the people; this neither accorded with 
the high notions of the House of Stuart, nor 
with the spirit of the Constitution of England. 
Here we perceive the first unconstitutional step ; 
a point at which Charles should have struggled 
whilst he had a farthing of treasure, or a drop of 
blood to spend ; to yield this point to the Parlia- 
ment was to surrender all, was to betray the Con 
stitution, and open a read that would lead to the 
ruin of even the shadow of kingly power. Charles, 
who grew in firmness and wisdom, as beincreased 
in misfortunes, resisted this innovation, this 
unconstitutional restriction, with manly firm- 
ness, undaunted courage, and all the zeal of a 
patriot King. But, when after a series of crimes, 
atter having misrepresented the character of the 
Monarch, and the measures of the Government, 
after having persecuted his King, to the utmost 
extent of human malice, Cromwell became the 
leader of the party of republicans, it would have 
been treason in Charles to hesitate; a civil war 
must have ensued, and the fate of the Constitu- 
tion rested on the decision of the sword. 

Here, we plainly perceive, the progress of 
Democracy sprung from a virtuous origin, and 
cherished by moral sentiments; its mature age 
is a scene of prostitution, profligacy, and civil 
war; it grows in vice and decripitude, as it ad- 
vances in year's, till it finally degenerates jnto - 
the vilest despotism that ever was imposed on 
magkind. | 

Such was.the usurpation of Cromwell. Affect- 
ing afanaticism which he never felt, reviling a 
King, whose government he approved, subverting 
a Constitution, whose energy, beauty, and vigi- 
lance, he, in a distinguished degree, admired 
and loved; he finally triumphs in, the success of 
his hypocrisy, and rivets on his subjects a mili- 
tary government, ten times more galling than 
the reign of any one of their most absolute mo- 
narchs. 

After the restoration of the monarchy, in the 
person of Charles the second, the government 
of England was as tyrannical and unlimited, as 
at any period preceding the revolution. The 
people had experienced the miseries of demo- 
cracy, and the evils of innovation, and all ranks 
appeared willing to acquiesce in the will of the 
Sovereign. This submissive disposition con- 
tinued, till the fanatical follies, more than the 
vices, of James, revived the protestant and.whig 
party, and infused into them'a manly and tempe- 
rate, but determined spirit to restore, to its full. 
glory, the Church of England, todimit the powers 
of the Crown, and firmly settle the liberties of the 
nation—these were obtained at the revolution of 
1688. But this memorable event was not pro- 
duced by the spirit.of democracy, or a desire to 
innovate on the old establishments and usages 
of the kingdom, as plainly appear from the order 
of succession to the Crown, that was then estab- 
lished; on the contrary, it was the result of a 
bold determination to hold fast the birth-right of 
Englishmen, to preserve the Established Religion, | 
and prevent the excesses of a spirit of reform. 


AURELIUS, 
. “ 


AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS.. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS» COLON AND SPGNREER.* 


In the course of my writings I have, some- 
times, praised, for their style, the miscellaneous, 
works df Lord Bolingbroke. “,He ‘is a most. 
animated author, ‘skilled in ali the varieties of, 





elegant antithesis, and, at once, so copious, and 


* 


ful model. Lord Chesterfield, in a letter, critically 
just, and highly polished, has so well described 
the character of Bolingbroke’s eloquence, that 
nothing remains, for me, but to produce a spe 
cimen. I will add, that Junius evidently labours 
to imitate this brilliant statesman, who, in the 
ensuing epistle, to his enemy, the Earl of Oxford, 
has given to political rancour, a robe of Imperial 
purple. 

Mr LORD, ; 

Of the whole legion, once in your pay, perhaps 
not one writer continues in your service ; as they 
followed you for the loaves and fishes only, their 
zeal failed with their appointments, and they 
found it necessary to take up some other trade. 

But though, like them, my Lord, I attended 
your meridian, I shall not, like them, forsake 
you at your decline ; on the contrary, I am still 
as much at your devotion as ever, and, it is 
notorious, you have now as much te bestow ag 
I expected then. 

As, therefore, | make my approaches with the 
same sincerity, | depend on the same reception; 
more especially when I farther assure you, that, 
if I happen to be the longest liver, I will be 
as just to your memory, as | have been to your 
administration. 

Were I in the same way of thinking with 
that Roman tyrant, who wished his reign might 
be distinguished to posterity by some plague, 
famine, earthquake, or other dreadful visitation, 
I should take a pride in boasting that » the 
great, Was my contemporary. But my ambition 
is checked by my humanity. and, aslam, 1 can 
only glory that, as long as the British annals shall 
be read, our names, like the poison and the an- 
tidore, will be coupled together. 

Your Lordship will, I hope, excuse this little 
sacrifice to vanity. Every man is fond of an 
opportunity to throw an advantageous light upon 
himself; and though I professedly spread the 
canvass for your portrait, I could not help edging. 
in a slight ketch of my own. 





is to be the principal figure, nor that I ought to be 
content with an obscure corner.of the piece, like 
your equerry, holding your stirrup, or present- 
ing that headpiece, which none byt you would 
presume to put on; or rather as your ‘squire, 
assisting to disarm you, or helping you out of 
your saddle, &c, 

My Lord, dedications to great men, like the 
pictures of fine women, must present nothing, 
but charms and graces: Do not blush therefore— 
But why do I caution you against a weakness, 
you are in no danger of falling iato? Should I 
outdo Pliny in papegyrick, should I outdo an 
address, in complaisance, you have received an 
hundred other dedications, which have done the 
same; and, as you have ever paid forall they con- 
tained, all was but your due.. 

But it is not my design to tread the beaten. 
track, and compare you either to Fabius or Ci- 
cero. To insinuate you ever had a type, or 8 
parallel, is to injure you, No, you are your- 
self; an original; a none-such; nor is it likely 
posterity should ever produce such another. It 
is enough for me to give you your own ; I aspire’ 
to no more; and that I dare not attempt but by 
figure only. pigs! Soe Ebel SS 

The serpent, we are told, was, by oreation, 


-| the subtlest beast of the field, and, therefore, be- 


came a proper tgol for the Devil. “Where any 
thing was to be got, hé ‘could find a way to 
wriggle himself in ;- when ~ any misfortune 


aw s 


slough, .and appeared to be a pew gre 
Golden pippins were bis favourite 
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I shaJl not, however, forget, that your Lorship: 


threatened him, he could ‘find a Way. to wriggle 
himself out. Once a year, he threw off <hig: 
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#d, and corruption he entailed from gener ation 
to generation. Out of Paradise, it is true, he 
qas driven; but though his head was threatened, 
we do not find that the sentence hath, as yet, 
faken place; on the contrary, he no longer 


grovels on his belly, or licks the dust, but hath : 
sent forth wings, claims a place among the pow- } 


ers of the air, and exactly resembles the dragon 
in the Revelations. 

The old jingle of honeres mutant mores you 
have the glory, my Lord, to be an illustrious 
exception to; however enlarged with stile and 
title, you continue to be within the very same ; 
and, thereby, shew the eminent insignificancy of 
such vanities. 

That you condescended to accept of them, 
will ever, to some, be matter of wonder; that 
you condescended to solicit them, wilt never, 
perhaps, be believed. Why should a man, who 
despised the essence, be fondof thename? And 
that you always had the magnanimity to be above 
opinion, is nranifested by every action of your life. 

But what labyrinth is there so intricate, that 
if you follow the thread, may not be explored? 
A peerage was only the means, a quietus was the 
end: You had performed your voyage, your bark 
was crazy, the storm was up, and the first port 
welcome. When the helm was worth holding, 
you held it; when only an encumbrance, you 
resigned it; equally pleased with your own es- 
cape, that your enemies succeeded to the danger, 
and that your own crew continued to navigate 
the vessel as before. 

Thus far, my Lord, I have done as, on this 
occasion, I ought; touched both on your peer- 
less qualities, and peerless success, with the 
delicate hand of a dedicator: Without the least 
reflection whether the portico and the building 
are of a piece ; and when I was on the point of 
concluding; the following remarkable passage 
stared me in the face. 

“ The laws must be destroyed, before they 
tan suffer, or you escape.” 

A tremendous prophecy, my Lord, and what 
you can never be out of the reach of, till you are 
in your grave! 

. That no man ought to be esteemed happy till 
he is dead, is the saying of Solon. Whether or 
not, therefore, the stream of your good fortune 
is to flow on without interruption, whether you 
are to be cut or drop from the tree, I am afraid to 
pronounce. On the stage, indeed, when a master 
poet exerts his power over the passions, his 
victim, at the end of the fourth act, is fre- 
quently made to sing a requiem to his cares 
and sorrows, as if forever done away. But, alas! 
his catastrophe is then at hand, and fate is ready 
to drop the curtain. 

—_ - - . ° 

In a volume of Gil Blas, we read of that wan- 
dering adventurer, that, after having been long 
tossed on the tempestuous sea of adversity, he, 
at length, finds repose, and the hermitage of 
Lirias. “ Wearied with disasters, tugged with 
fortune,” he rejoices in his retirement, and, in 
the first transport of his tumultuous feelings, he 

inscribes his exultation on the portico, 
Inveni Portum, spes et Fortuna, valete ; 
Sat me lusistis, dudite nunc alios. 
This distich isfrom one of the Greek epigrams, 
in the Anthologia, and is given, as above, perhaps 
by some monk, in verses of no very harmonious 
character, and, at best, butof middle Latinity. 
However, the sentiment is so curious, that I have 
often laboured to give a tolerable version of the 
couplet, but my unskilful muse has always dis- 
appointed and disgusted me. In looking into 
r. Moore’s new, and exquisitely elegant trans- 
ion of the odes of Anacreon, I find a paraphrase 
i this epigram, and the sense of the original 
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very captivating simplicity, and the two’ last 


lines are inimitably beautitul. 

At length, to Fortune, and to you, 
Delusive Hope! a last adieu. 

The charm, that once beguil’d, is o’er, 
And I have reach’d my destin’d shore. 
Away, away; your flattering arts 

May now betray some simpler hearts, 
And you will smile, at their believing, 
And they shall weep, at your deceiving. 


The classical reader may remember a parallel 
passage, in the ode to Pyrrha. 
Hew ‘juoties fidem, 
Mutatosque Deos flebit et aspera, 

Nigris aequora ventis, 

Emirabitur insolens. 
and every credulous lover, who has been mock- 
ed by a mistress, whether jilt or coquette, may 
substitute her name for that of Hope, in the 
first couplet, and find his sensations very well 
described. 





." 
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The celebrated Christopher Smart, who was 
a very affectionate lover, as well as an ingenious 
poet, was enamoured, in his youth, of a young 
lady, who, though tender and beautiful, was, in 
the opinion of many of her charitable and rival 
sisters, “a mere dowdy,” because she had red hair. 


‘Indignant at the abuse lavished upon his fair 


one, the poet undertook the apparently difficult 
task of praising hair of that colour. He, accord- 
ingly, wrote a song, intitled, “ The lass with the 
golden locks,’’ which immortalized his mistress. 
The praise is finely and classically unfolded. The 
simile in the initial lines, of the second stanza, 
is one of the most beautiful in poetry; and, in 
the closing stanza, the office of the charmer’s 
eyes is most happily described. 

No more of my Harriet, of Polly no more, 

Nor all the bright beauties that charm’d me before; 

My heart, for a slave, to gay Venus I’ve sold, 

And barter’d my freedom, for ringlets of gold: 

I’il throw down my pipe, and neglect all my flocks, 
And will sing to my lass, with the golden locks. 

Though o’er her white forehead the gi/t tresses flow, 
Liké the rays of the sun, on a hillock of snow; 

Such, painters of old, drew the queen of the fair, 

’Tis the taste of the ancients, ’tis cLass1¢aL hair: 

And though witlings may scoff, and tho’ raillery mocks, 
Yet Pil sing to my lass, with the golden locks. 

To live, and to love, to éonversé and be free, 

Is loving, my charmer, and tiving with thee. 

Away go the hours, in kisses and rhyme, 

Spite of all the grave lectures of old father Time; 

A fig for his dials, his watehes, and clocks, 

He's best spent with the lass of the golden locks. 

Than the swan, inthe brook, she’s more dear to my sight, 
Her mien is more stately, her breast is more white; 

Her sweet lips ate rubies, all rubiés above, 

They are fit for the language, or labour of love; 

At the park, in the street, at the play, in the box, 

My lass bears the bell with her golden locks, 

Her beautiful eyes, as they roll of they flow, 

Shall be glad for my joy, or shall weep for my woe; 
She shall ease my fond beart, and shali soothe my soft 

ain, 

While thousands of rivals are sighing in vain ; 

Let them rail at the fruit, they can’t reach; like the fox, 
While I have the lags with the golden locks. 

== 
INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
PART THE FIFTH. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
BENEFIT OF THE AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
TO EUROPE, 

CHAPTER VI. 

The independence of America, will neither be so ad- 
vantageous, nor so prejudicial to the trade of the 
northern European states, as has been asserted.— 
Conclusions 


The commerce with America, since her in- 





SLAG@mirably expressed. The whole is of a 
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dependence, has ot hitherto been so very ad- 


vantageous; if we é&cepf the period of the 
present war. The intefmediate trade of the 
Americansin West-India preduce, has undoubt- 
edly been advantageous to the nations who were 
only purchasers; but it has been disadvantageous 
to Denmark, Sweden, and other neutral Ev 
ropean powers, by occasioning competition in 
a profitable business. If this intermediate 
trade should cease after the peace, the old order 
of things will again be restored. Rice, and per 
haps indigo, may be brought from Carolina, 
pitch and tar from North-Carolina, and tobacco 
from Virginia and Maryland; but the question 
is, whether they will yield any advantage, consi- 
dering the great quantities of goods which must 
be sent thither, upon credit for them. For the 
English have already accustomed the Americans’ 
to receive goods upon eredit, and the crops are’ 
often sold to the English, before hand. Rice 
may perhaps be promised in America, to the 
merchants of other northern nations, for their 
goods, which they shall deliver upon credit; but 
the English will perhaps in reality receive the 


rice; and so of other produce. And as America 


receives, in superfuity, manufactured goods 
from England, the question is, whether she will 
not exact from the. other northern nations, bare 
specie for her rice, indigo and tobacco, which 
would by no means be for their advantage. 
Should the Americans carry these articles in 
their own ships to the north, they will remit the 
sums which they shall receive for them, by bills, 
to England, in order to discharge, in part, their 
debts there. How this can be of advantage to 
the north is not apparent: how pernicious it 
must be there, is. 

Tobacco will long be the best return that 
America can make: that is, so long as this ex« 
traordinary article of laxury shalt continue in 
use. Itis, to be sure, surprizing, how it can be 
deemed a pleasure to carry a cylinder in the 
mouth, and involve one’s self in a cloud of stinks 
ing vapour. It is said that smoking suspends 
the faculty of thinking. This must indeed be 
very welcome in an age, when every man tor- 
ments himself with cares of his own ereation. 


Rice is an article much more liable to fail, be- 
cause itmay be brought from so many places. 
Perhaps, indeed, the German manufactures may 
continually increase, while those of England may 
decline, and for some articles, the German wares, 
appear already to be gaining a preference in 
America, to the Englishs But this will not be 
of much advantage to Germany, owing to the 
small ability to pay, which will yet long prevail 
in America, to the injury of the specilators thi- 
thers Hence perhaps great profits will be made 
upon a first undertaking ; if it be projected up- 
on accurate previous information; the coms 
merce will get the reputation of being advans 
tageous, and of course will be continued; sales 
upon credit will be necessary ; payment will fail, 
and notwithstunding the first splendid gains, it 
will, perhaps, after a series of years, be esteemed 
great good fortune to save 25 per cent. of the 
whole capital; as a prize gained upon this delu- 
sive trade. Thus it happened before the pre? 
sent war, during which the West-India produce 
has certainly furnished a more solid basis to the 
American commerce, and thus it will happen 
again after the peace. There is no stability in 
the American trade ; it has no solid foundation, 
The multitude of bankruptcies which will hap- 
pen in America, after the next peace, must ren 
der this commerce very dangerous, and produce 
pernicious effects in al] the countries, having to 
deal with them. 

The consequences of American independence, 
I have described as salutary for the nations of 
Europe; the event itself, is very little so. Afs 
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ependence of English India 
fit considerably ; for Bengal 
very promising beginning 
to cultivate the sugar cane, 
which likewise f#reatens the West-India produce 
in Europe, with a competition. In case of a gene- 
ral failure of cropsim Europe, America would 
sell corn and flour to advantage; but such an 
event very seldom occurs. 

Ifthe advantage of an immediate commerce 
with North America is but small; on the other 
hand, the harm which it was supposed its inde- 
pendence would do to the north of Europe, is 
merely imaginary» Sweden will never lose her 
iron trade by the competition of North America. 
If the bowels of the earth, throughout all North 
America, were full of iron, very little of it would 
be brought above ground; because there is a 
great deal too much to do there, above the sur- 
face of the earth, for that. The scarcity of work- 
macn, and the dearness of labour, would render 
their iron very dear in proportion to that of 
Sweden. There are melting houses indeed ex- 
tant, but they yield not enough to supply the 
wants of the country ; much less, for exportation. 

Hemp cannot be raised, at least in the Atlantic 
states, in so great quantities as in the much 
more fertile soil of Russia ; and America, when 
more peopled, will not be able to export so large- 
ly, ship-timber, masts, kc. Here again she will 
suffer from the high price of labour. Hitherto, 
the commerce of Sweden and Norway, in all 
those articles, has continued to subsist, together 
with that of America. Whether it has been 
much injured, I know not; but can scarcely be- 
lieve it. 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine, are indeed sold by 
the Americans, but there is no reason why Swe- 
den should, on that account, despair. The 
American pitch and tar is much inferior to that 
of Sweden. The American timber, &c. are 
equally inferior. Their oak is so wretched, that 
none but the poorest people of Philadelphia use it 
for fuel. After burning out, it leaves no coal at all. 

To this must be added, the distance of con- 
veyance, for all these bulky articles, and it is 
easy to conclude, that the northern nations, at 
least by the advantage of shorter voyages, will 
be able to stand a competition with the Americans. 

But I suppose the case, that America should 
put an end entirely to the timber trade of the 
north; Sweden, &c. would be less concerned 
for the preservation of their timber, and would, 
by cultivating a larger surface of their territory, 
fain, on one side, what they lose on the other ; 
or rather they would thus make a positive gain ; 
because no state can be considered, as self-de- 
pendent, which does not raise the materials for 
bread, in sufficient quantity, for its own consump- 
tion. ; 
From this examination into the benefit of 
American independence to Europe, I draw the 
following conclusions.... he consequences of 
this independence, as it was the commencement 
of an anti-despotic order of things, are important 
beyond all calculation ; the event itself, if con 
sidered apart from the chain of human occur- 
rences, is not of much importance to Europe. 
All these consequences are salutary; they all 
tend to advance the culture and the happiness of 
the human race, and we are compelled, from 
gratitude to the giver ofall good, to pray for the 
future welfare of a state, which, though unde- 
signedly, and by indirect means, will procure to 
us the enjoyment of every kind of freedom.* 

THE 






END. 





* It will perhaps be ‘said, that I conclude with a 
prayer; and that instead of * ‘The Rud,” I might have 
written * Amen!” To inyself, shall deem this remark 


uncommonly witty, 


Pe + ,'North American Republic, will become very | 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THI. SECOND VOLUME, 


Iam told, that prefaces are never read ; though 
others indeed maintain, that a book without a 
preface is like a body without a soul. but post. 
scripts, they say, are never passed over. Post- 
scripts have something very attractive, to an 
author. He is then in the situation of a man, 
who alter completing his day’s work, takes his 
ease. We may apply to him, what Frederic 
the second used to say of his staff-officers ; that 
after what is called in Prussia a special review, 
which had hung like a mill-stone about their 
necks, they would clap their sides and say, * Hea- 
ven be praised! that is over again!” 

I gave, therefore, a postscript to the first vo- 
lume, and now give a second. Literary made 
dishes, are, at this day, much liked in Germany. 
I should, therefore, easily be forgiven, if I were 
here to jumble hundreds of things together: 
but I have not the vigour of genius for such 
Pindaric raptures. Whatever 1} shall say here, 
will therefore have some reference, however 
distant, to my book. 


In order to make a figure amidst the phalanx 
nine thousand strong, of German authors; it is, 
say they, not necessary to write a book ; by this, 
little honour is to be obtained, and something 
better may be done. Before my voyage to Ame- 
rica, of these nine thousand men, eight thousand 
nine hundred and—(I dare not draw the discri- 
minating line, by setting down the other num- 
bers), were called book-makers. But they must 
have been growing continually worse and worse, 
for upon my return, I find they are denominated 
letter-men, which sooth to say, is almost too little, 
Now, it is not worth one’s while, say they, to 
squander one’s time for the sake of becoming a 
letter-man; and this opinion has Rousseau on its 
side ; for he says, there is nothing so ridiculous, 
as to think for a living, and to sit in an easy 
chair, devising nonsense for the amusement of 
the ladies. 

But this is unjust. Ifa man has learnt nothing 
else but to think, and has not property, he must 
think fora living; for the answer ofthe French 
minister, “I see no necessity that you should 
live,’’ was the sentiment, not only of a bad man, 
but ofa bad financier. ‘The gathering together 
of syllables is useful; for, first, it prevents the 
gatherer, while he is working up the paper, 
from doing something worse ; secondly, it main- 
tains those who print what he has gathered ; 
thirdly, it enriches those who sell it, for these 
accumulations of syllables sell very well; espe- 
cially when they are entitled romanccs; and, 
lastly, it feeds the man of syllables, and thereby 
enables him, by consuming the produce, to con- 
tribute his share to promote the tillage of the 
land. 

But were it granted, that a person ought not 
to write for the sake of being aman of syllables, 
(though even these men are not altogether use- 
less,) yet a man who has useful truths to tell, 
may, at apy rate, be permitted to write. Incor- 
rect ideas concerning America were prevalent ; 
and thinking that I knew it better, 1 wrote. Per- 
haps, however, I should have remained silent, 
had not my letters in the Minerva, written in the 
first ebullition of my indignation, needed a com- 
ment. ‘i his comment | now publish, and shall 
take the liberty to dispense myself from writing 
any more about America. If I write any thing 
more, as perhaps I may, I shall have no occasion 
to draw my materials from Americas When I 
have nothing important to say, [ am silent. But 
I should consider any complaint, that this, that, 
or the other thing is not to be found in my book, 
as very impertinent. Such, for instance, as 
custom hese returns of imports and exports, 
which even those Who make them, laugh at, and 
in Which they uasert just whatthey please, Ac- 


’ 
au 


cording to custom house returns, every country 
exports much more than itimports. Who thea 
is the leser, by the balance of trade? ‘This 
question, Thomas Paine has answered. 

Treasury accompts can as little be relied up. 
on. In America, where they boasted about 
paying off, they kuow not even whether the na- 
tion in six year’s have made six millions of new 
debt or not? Numerations of the people are 
equally uncertain. All this is quackery. 

Ifa man praises a country, he is called partial, 
li he blames, he is saidto go toofar. Ifa tra- 
velier describes things conformably to truth in 
mingled colours, now approving, how censuring, 
according as the object requires, he is charged 
with contradicting himself. As to® going too 
far, this objection proceeds from men of narrow 
heads, who adopt the principles, and yet will not 
acquiesce in the consequences. 

It will be found that I have approved of many 
things in America, am I shall here add one good 
thing more, which is, that in public offices. you 
sce not so many adventurers as inEurope. By 
adventurers, I mean persons who possess not the 
proper talents and qualifications for their offices, 
whether their birth be high or low. In America 
a man must at least possess some qualifications 
for his office. 

When I deem foreign commerce to be disad- 
vantageous tor America; when I call upon the 
Americans to maintain corn at a mediate price, 
to draw their iron from the earth and work it up; 
to manufacture their wool and their leather, and 
especially to multiply their herds and their cat- 
tle for agriculture, to prohibit entirely their ex- 
portation ; to raise wine and silk if possible ; to 
abolish drawbacks; to diminish their trade by 
sea; to employ themselves industriously in mi- 
litary exercise, and to form themselves as sol- 
diers ; to form good national establishments for 
education; to empty their prisons of debtors ; to 
declare all credit illegal; to abolish the banks, 
and send the bank directors to the devil; all this 
will make great disturbance among the bunglers 
in politics, who cam understand nothing beyond 
the circle of their vision. 

To our numerous great men, in Germany, 
I shall here propose a few questions further, 
concerning foreign commerce. Tor I am very 
desirous to learn, and to whom else can applica- 
tion be made, when the object is, to be instruct- 
ed, than to the numerous great men, with whom 
Germany is so highly blest? 

Does foreign commerce produce any thing? 
And if it isa mere exchange of produce, is there 
not as much given as received? Are not things 
after all, in the same condition as at first, and is 
any body in the smallest degree the richer for 
this exchange? Is it not a proper subject of in- 
quiry, to ascertain whether the articles received 
are not prejudicial to health? Is the wealth of a 
nation, any thing but the quantity of goods which 
it raises? Will not more things be raised, the 
more people there are employed in producing 
them? Would not more, be therefore produced, 
if all those who are employed in foreign com- 
merce should work at agriculture and manufac- 
tures, or make their capital in trade be worked 
up by internal industry? Does not a negative 
quantity, of national wealth, thus arise, which 
an algebraist might easily calculate? May not 
ex portation be compared to a blood-letting, which 
weakens the body by diminishing the healthy 


quantity of national wealth, arise from the in- 
the goods by raising their price? Js not - 


minus of national wealth continually conce 
ing itself more and more into the hane 
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mass of blood? Does nota yet greater negative 


creased value which transportation oceasionsy 
and the profit which the merchant draws from 
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from this, which may be compared to a disease, 
in which the blood flows from the heart to the 
extremities? Will not the prefits of commerce 
excite among the people a fondness for settling 
in the commercial cities? Are not the deaths, 
in great cities, annually greater than the births? 
Will not this concentration of the population up- 
on a small spot of land tend to depopulate the 
country in general?) Do not mankind corrupt 
themselves both morally and physically, by liv- 
ing thus huddled together? And, tell me, ye 
great men, what are the effects of trade upon 
the morals? This object deserves the utmost 
skill of your masterly hands! Is it true, that 
manufactures, without foreign trade, must lan- 
guish? Would not the quantity of labour in 
manufactures, be in exact proportion to the in- 
crease of the productions of agriculture ? By an 
exchange between the agricultural and the ma- 
nufactured productions, would not a brisk inter- 
nal circulation of things arise threughout the 
body corporate, which may be compared with 
the regular, free circulation of the blood? 
Would not the greatest possible employment of 
all the internal productions, which are mere 
homogeneous with the physical nature of the 
inhabitants, than exotic productions, take place ? 
Is not China a flourishing empire, and is not 
foreign commerce very much restrained there? 
Are not the Chinese even dissatisfied at our 
taking away their teas, and giving them trash, as 
they call it, in return? Is not Japan, according 
to Thunberg’s travels, a flourishing empire too ; 
perhaps even more so than China; though 
foreign trade is still more restrained there ; in- 
asmuch as they only allow the Hollanders to 
come there every year, to make a little sport with 
them for a few minutes?* Is not all money except- 
ing a small copper coinage prohibited in China?! 

I well know, and upon this subject desire no 
instruction from the great men, that at this day, 
when reciprocal hatred is universal, commerce 
js the only connecting bond of nations, without 
which they would wage eternahk war against one 
another; that it promotes the mutual commu- 
nication of knowledge, and will contribute to 
advance the general culture of the human race. 
1 see very clearly the benefitof commerce ; but 
without wishing to argue it away, it is well to 
form explicit ideas of it, and for this purpose, it 
is natural to make application to the great men. 
But if they will not undertake to clear up the sub- 
ject, so that we may learn how to modify com- 
merce more conformably to the general good, I 
shall perhaps take the liberty, after waiting a suf- 
ficient length of time, for the judgmentof the great 
men, to write a treatise concerning it, myself. 

After commerce shall have accomplished its 
object, the civilization of nations, it will, in con- 
sequence of this greater diffusion of light, again 
decline ; for there is a periodical course in the 
order of things, according to which, after reach- 
ing their greatest eccentricity, they commence 
again a concentric progress. Perhaps instead 
of the commerce in the productions of the mate- 
rial world, the only friendly tie between nations, 
will finally be an intellectual exchange of ideas. 
And, Oh! ye poets, sing that golden age ! 

=—_ 
THE DRAMA. 
COVENT-GAKDEN THEATRE. 


The tragedy of he Revenge was performed at 
this theatre, for the purpose of introducing Mr. 
Cooke in the character of Zanga. 


—— 
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* We are told of despotism, in Japan and China. But 
where every individual, and even the man first in rank, 
(that is, the Emperor,) is subject to the laws, there is 


“Ro despotism. Where one man only is free, and the rest 


lot, there is despotism. In Japan there are even 
listinct powers, the one spiritual, and the other 
#, Which serve as Checks upon each other. 
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To say that his conception of the part was 
accurate would be but a peor compliment; for 
the oudine is traced with so masterly a band, and 
the various shades and tints of the same passion 
are so distinctively and so conspicuousiy marked, 
as to render all comment unnecessary, and to 
place an actor, even below mediocrity, in full 
possession of the author’s sense. In the four 
first acts, the spirit of vengeance, animated to 
action by the death of a father, by slavery, and by 
a blow, was judiciously smothered to the very 
moment when, in tie gratification of his revenge, 
the vital beam of joy played around his heart, 
and blazed forth with an effulgeuce proportionate 
to the calamities in which his subtle wiles had 
involved Alonzo. Oneof Cooke’s greatest beau- 
ties, particularly in this part, is that which may 
be called the force of sident action, or a constant 
attention to what is said by others when he him- 
self is done speaking. This is a merit which 
criticism should never cease to applaud. It is 
founded in nature ; it arrests and keeps alive the 
attention of the audience, and proves, that the 
performer does not think of himself alone, butis 
desirous to contribute with all his powers tothe 
general effect of the piece. 

= 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

[The following may be a lesson to some in this country, 
who, suddenly metamorphosed from haddicraftsmen 
to gentility, keep gigs and curricles, at the expense of 
their creditors, and then morally close their honest 
career of gaiety, by taking advantage, asit is very hap- 
pily termed in this pious country, by taking aavantage 
of the dankrupt law )} 

PALACE COURT. 


THOMAS Ve THOMPSON. 


This was an action brought by Mr. Thomas, a 
hatter and dealer in masquerade dresses, for the 
recovery of the sum of 318]. for goods sold and 
furnished to the defendant. It appeared that the 
defendant had been a tailor, but scorning the 
vulgar drudgery of the shop-board, had thrown 
aside his goose and thimble, and assumed the 
condition of a gentleman; he kept his horses, 
his livery servants, and all the appendages of 
consequence and fortune. He was at all the 
fashionable routs, rural fetes, public breakfasts, 
and masquerades. All this required cash or 
credit; the tailor had but little of the former, 
and his want of punctuality soon lost him the 
latter. He had run up a bill with the plaintiff 
for livery hats, dominos, and fancy dresses ; and 
when his creditor found he had no means of 
paying it, he determined to punish him by vile 
incarceration. He accordingly took out a writ, 
but the taylor got scent of it, and outvied Proteus 
in the forms ‘he assumed, in order to elude the 
grasp of the bailiff. He was at last caught, and 
the circles of fashion lost one of its most ardent 
devotees. Noone of his friends would bail him, 
and he was obliged to quit his elegant lodgings 
in Pall Mall for a dismal room in the Mar- 
shalsea prison: the defendant attempted to cut 
down the plaintiff’s demand, but without suc- 
cess. 

The judge observed, that when persons under 
circumstances such as the defendant were, turn- 
ed masqueraders, they were justly punished if 
their misconduct at last reduced them to jail. 
The jury gave the plaintiff his full demand. 

—_—_ 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
: FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


John Pinkerton, an industrious and ingenious 
writer, highly praised by Gisson, in his miscel- 
laneous works, has published, in London, a new 
system of geography, which, it is generally 
ugreed, will supersede every prior, or contempo- 
rary work, relating to that-science. We have 





read many parts of it, with the highest approba- 





tion, and we are delighted that Messrs. C 
and Bradford propose to publi eaul 
tion, in this city, from thep 
We cordially wish, that t Fook May-be 

rally read; and from the amB@iti@m and the abili- 
ties of those concerned in the #tpublication we 
may venture to assure the public, that, it will be 
executed in a manner, honourable to the Ameri- 
can press. 

The “ Redel, a Tale of the Jimes,” is a very 
shrewd and significant title, in an age of jacobins. 
The Redel, however, is not a nove/ character. 

“ Old Nick, a satirical story,” is very popular 
among all the admirers of the eccentric style of 
Sterne. ‘The author, who displays much of the —_ 
wit of his predecessor, has more various learn- . 
ing, and is singularly copious of his stores of : 
multifarious reading. The author appears to be : | 
an eminently good humoured and shrewd man. f 
He is,moreover, uninfected by the licentiousness - 
of Sterne, and appears studious to promote the 
essential interests of virtue. 

Dr. Mavor’s digest of interesting Voyages and 
Travels, which is republishing in this city, by Mr. j 
S. Bradford, is we learn, likely to prove profitable 
to the publisher, and popular among miscella- 
neous readers. iis 
Dr. Paley’s Natural Theology, or evidences of ia 
the existence and attributes of the Deity, col- 
lected from the appearances of nature, is a work, Id 
delightful to every moral reader. It is a very ¢ 
ingenious extension of the idea, which produced i 
the pious Dr. Durham’s “ Physico Theology,” Ry 
and a most momentous subject is treated in a A 
manner, at once popular and scientific. This va- fe 
luable book has been recently reprinted for | 
Mr. John Morgan, by Mr. Maxwell, who has ; 
manifested his care in neatly executing the 
typographical department. Amid the gene- 
ral carelessness, not to say profligacy of the 
times, we sincerely hope, that many a sceptic, 
whe either superficially examines the scriptures, ie 
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or wholly banishes from his thoughts the sub- i 
ject of religion, will devote a few leisure hours 
to the examination of Dr. Paley’s arguments, 1k 
which, like some of the ancient legions, are close, H 
solid, and invincible. As they are agreeably illus- Hi 


trated, they may be perused with pleasure, as well id 
as profit ; and every diligent and honest inquirer, , 
will rise from this emphatically geod book, a "] 
wiser, anda better man. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“ ‘Thank God, we have a President who pre- 
fers negociation to noise, and the stillness of 
peace to the bustle of war.” \ 
National Aégis, Jan. 12. 

What a delightful reverie must have hovered 
round the fancy of Mr. Blake, when he produc- 
ed this somniferous lullaby, for the political 
babes of his sect! It is almost as infectious as 
a gape, and, when we first perused it, nothing 
but alocked jaw could have roused us from a 





long and loud yavn. Ach! why, aye, as you 
say, we have a President, who, like Dogberry, 
is “a most ancient and quiet watchman,” but 
then he “cries peace, when there is no peace,” - 
{and his minions echo the sound from “ Dan to 
Beersheba,” from Washington to Worcester, and 
from the head-quarters of false rumour, to the ut- 
most verge ofits progress. 
















Fearful, lest we should disturb the slumbers of 
Mr. Blake, we jog his memory with gentleness 
When we whisper in his ear, that we dave already 
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_a@ war, with onc foreign power, on our hands, 


aiid, that his pacific President was the sole insti- 

gator of this warfare; this fact, however, was no 

impediment-@g@a@inst the declaration, in the mes- 
. 


sage, at whe opel! the session, that our coun- 
try is ilessed -w h peace.” Again, Spanish 


aggressions have been constantly multiplying 
for the last two years; thevessels of our merchants 





have been seized, condemned, and soldin Spanish 
ports, and, so long as the war lasted, the free- 
booters and pirates, both of France and of Spain, 
found shelter and protection in the harbour of 
Algeziras. An outrageous infraction of treaty, 
is superadded to other grievances, and the whole 
sore is salved over, by a new phrase in diploma- 
cy, denominated “an irregular proceeding,” 
and our swelling wrongs are allayed by the 
emollient cataplasm of negociation. 
told, that the conduct of the Intendant of New- 
Orleans is liable to be disavowed by his master, 
and, “until the measure of shutting that port 
against the commerce of the United States is 
sanctioned, it ought rather to be termed an 
“ irregular proceeding,” than an “infraction of 
the treaty.” This may beapretty way, which 
Mr. Blake has, of coming round the President, by 
apologizing for some of his loose and érregudar 
expressions, but, it is generally understood, when 
any stipulation, ina treaty, between two nations, 
is contravened or olistructed, in its execution, by 
either party, such a“ proceeding” ought to be de- 
nominated an infraction, or a breach of compact, 
and no disavowal of principals can change its 
hame, however it may restore to its integrity the 
violated article. 

The solicitade with which every attempt to 
stimulate the executive of the union, to prompt 
and vigorous measures, is repelled by the govern- 
ment papers, cannot escape observation, and the 
inference to be drawn from it, is, by no means, 
a flattering testimony of confidence in the courage 
and war-like talents of the President. 

However, much disposed others may be td ap- 
plaud the President, for the promptitude, with 
which he instituted an embassy, to negociate 
upon the subject of our grievances with Spain, 
we are far from thinking him intitléd to such 
commendation; for, had due vigilance presided 
in the cabinet towards our foreign connexions, 
our ordinary ministers at Madrid and in Paris, 
would have been instructed to demand an ex- 
planation of the terms and conditions of the 
cession of Louisiana to France. Seasonable 
measures might then have been adopted, to in- 
sure a strict observance of our treaty with Spain. 
If the ministers of the United Stategtabroad, do 
not apprize the government, at home, of trattsac- 
tions, involving the best interests of their country, 
there will be little hesitation, in the mind of 
any body, tbat a still further retrenchment of ex- 
pence, in the Diplomatic department, is highly 
expedient. The active and enterprising Mr. 
Charles Pinckney may be permitted to return 
to America, and, once more, Write himself into 


We are’ 
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notice, inthe Aurora; and the superannuated Mr. 
Livingston, instead of dancing attendance at the 
levee of an Usurper, may be allowed to make 
another “ squally passage” across the Atlantic. 


How could you be so cruel, Mr. Blake, so 
regardless of the feelings of your friend, the 
Aurora-man, as to refuse him your homage, as 
the “ file-/eader of your sect, lest he should lead 
you through “ all the dogs and guagmires”’ of the 
kingdom of oud Ireland? You will never be for- 
given by Duane, for this unhappy allusion, to 
dogs and quagmires; as well might he pardon 
the mention ofa rope or a pole. 
——~ 
QUID PRO Quo. 

We are indebted to Mr. Blake, for a “ word 
by way of advice,” and being unwilling to re- 
main long on the debit side of his books, we hasten 
to liquidate the acecunt. 

Let him resume his profession, as a lawyer, 
and again read Gilbert, or some better treatise, 
on the /aw of evidence, that he may avoid the 
shame of depreciating the authority of his patron’s 
newspaper. Let him no longer * attend to the 
concerns” of the Worcester “ Farmer,’’ nor 
suffer himself to be the man-midwife to dull and 
tedious, not to say, everlasting essays. Let him 
cease to be scurrilous, and remember that he is 
a gentleman, and when he is stung to the quick, 
by a brother editor, let him not, * like a whore, 
unpack his heart with words, and fall a cursing 
like a very drab, ascullion.’’ Let him falsify no 
facts and utter them as truth, Anowing them to be 
false, and instead of accusing others of being 
* hirelings,” first clear himself from a similar 
imputation. Let him, in short, renounce ‘fom 
Paine, the Devilj and the President; then shall 
he be a good federalist, and in the road to pro- 
motion, to some rank, ** more or less,’’ * distin- 
guisheu,’’-in that form of republic, which we 
admire, and which is the only one that could 
never want, and would never derive “ support,” 
from such men as Mr. Blake, 

An eloquent writer, whose words glow, and 
whose sentiments convince, assures his reader, 
in a tone loud and bold, that, * There is a secret, 
but never failing resource, an inexhaustible elas- 
ticity, in genius and virtue, that render them all- 
sufficient tothemselvess They may be degraded, 
but they never can be broken; they may be 
trampled upon, but they can never be disho- 
noured. It is the contention between the stn 
and the cloud. 

— 

In a morning paper, a Mr. A/G/ue announces 
a separation from his spouse. We should sip- 
} pose a husband, $0 tenacious of his rights as this 
adhesive name would indicate, would stick close 
to his paMner. 

At the first dawn of the French revoltition, Mr. 
Gibbon, who had diligetitly surveyed political 
society, in most of its shapes, was excessively 
eager to visit Paris, ahd that motley band of jug- 
gler's, the national assembly. His wish was thus 
expressed ina letter to Lord Sheffield, his con- 
tempt for those atrocious villains, is most poig- 
nantly uttered, and his fervent hope is fortunate- 
ly accomplished, in the utter extinction of whole 
scores of their jacobin constitutions, antl in the 
mere perdjtion of thé atheists and the butchers, 
and the foot-pads, and the chimney sweepers, 
which gave those bloody constitutions their por- 
| tentous births _ é, 

“ | ave a sort of curiosity to spend some 
days at Pars, to assist at the debates of the 
Paidemonium, to seek an introduction to the 





of public and private life, which never existed 
before, and which I devoutly hope will not long cons 
tinue to exist.’’ 

A punning correspondent remarks, that in 
case of a war with Spain, the talents of brigadier 
general Barker, may be found very useful in 
steges, as he has studied parti€atarly the art of 
making breechess 
Looking over the dull and dreary columns of 
some village, jacobin journal, we lately stum- 


brings up the rear, of what the writer calls “ pos 
litical reflections.” It shall be here presented 
in its original garb. 

‘“ The friends of mankind, therefore, should 
endeavour to bring the popular opinion, in difs 
ferent countries, to the same point, in order that 
the next political explosion which takes place, 
may be genera/, and involve in its consequences 
the destruction of despots, the reformation of 
the systems of government, and the termination 
of war among all the civilized nations of the 
earth.” ; 

Revolutions; it must be confessed, have bee 
the reigning fashion of our times, but it was 
hardly to be expected, that men would talk and 
write about “ political explosions,” as ordinary 
occurrences, and with 4s much indifference, as a 
kitchen-wench would speak of the bdiling of a 
pot. This dauntless champion of revolutions, 
bids defiance to all the experience of the French 
nation, during their bloody contentions, and 
calmly caleulates upon the next “ political ex 
plosion,” in proportion as it “ may be general,” 
to produce the most salutary reformation in af- 
fairs of state, and “ the termination of war among 
all the civilized nations of the earth,” 
“the mere fustian of philanthropy.” I¢€ is dif- 
ficult, when we meet with such an assemblage of 
words, as the above quoted passage, to give a 
precise definition of the class of composition t6 
which it properly belongs. There is in paint- 
ing a’technical expression, such as, the claire 
obscure, and we believe the effect, produced by 
this combination, is to heightén the interest and 
the glow of some particular part of the subject 
to be represented, at the expence of the rest of 
the piece ; and it wculd be fortunate for some 
writers, if the statutés of language had provided 
an expression equally comprehehsive. But 
dullness will be privileged in its own way, as 
well as genius, and the same law of nature, which 
made thé ass to bray, has made the lion roar: 
** Sidney” bray on. 


The £gis Editor has, at Jast, fotind out, that 





Duane, can and doés, mutilate, garble, and put 
to the rack, original articles, which he finds in 
other journals, and then gives credit to some of 
his friends, as the author. This is a trick so 
common among the herd of jacobin editors, that 
a single exception from a general rule, (such; 
perhaps; is Mr. Blake,) finds himself grievously 
annoyed by the rest of the flock. Had Mr. Blaké 
been better acquainted with Duane, he would 
have taken no pains to ascribe the Aurora pa- 
ragraph of which he complains, to some minof 
apprentice in the absence of the editor.” 

In the British Senate, in the course of thé 
debate on the address to the Throne, the warn- 


again heard. 
loose anibiguity im the speeches, which he 


heard on the address. _ | 
that any man might vote for the latter; bu 
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principal devi/s, and to contemplate anew form | 


atioment, when the crisis of our fate was ap 
sl 


bled upon the concluding sentence of a second 
number of a series, signed “ Sidney,” which | 
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ing voice of the favoured disciple of Burke is — 
“ Mr. WinpHAm sdid, there was nothing but | 
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was nothing, in the conduct of I rance, which did 


proaching, when the attention of Europe was 
directed to our councils, when the storm was 
ready to burst over our heads, was language of 
this description to be held forth as characteristic 
of the national spirit? Livery day tells us of 
some new usurpation, on the part of France... 
Piedmont, Tuscany, and Parma, are swallowed 
wp, one after the other. What was the plain 
inference from all this, but that our own ruin 
was approaching, and that we touched upon the 
moment of our dissolution! If any man asked 
him * why he thought so!” his answer should 
be, “ why do you think otherwise!” Let any 
man be called from his grave, who died but 
fourteen years since, and let him inquire as to 
the powers which then existed....Where is Hol- 
Jand? Gone....Spain? Subdued....Portugal ? The 
same.-eltaly? In thraldom.....Germany? Torn 
to pieces-«..Picdmont? Gone....Switzerland! In 
fetters. And yet, under all these circumstances, 
we pause and hesitate, respecting our rule ol 
action. The French revoluuon, Mr. Winnram 
said, is a devastating pestilence, which the more 
it has destroyed, the more it is capable ol destvoy- 
ing. It was said, the agyrandisement was not to 
be dreaded, as she had manifested no hostile inten- 
tions; he was warranted, on the contrary, in 
saying, from the information of intelligent men, 
wio had visited France, since the peace, that 
the mind of that country was hostile to us; that 
they disregarded, comparatively, tneir territorial 
acquisitions, and their sule vengeance was di- 
rected against kngland, which they regarded as 
the cause and source of all tacir sufferings. Lhey 
were, in consequence, almiug a mortal blow at 
our commerce, which they properly regarded as 
the foundation of our credit and capital. ‘hey 
had, within the last twelve mouths, launched no 
less than thirteen ships of war, of which seven 
were of the lines They bad imported, in that 
time, and in British and Aimerican ships, ten 
thousand tons of hemp, from the Baltic, which 
qwas equal to ove year's consumption of the 
British navy, in time of war. The expedition to 
St. Domingo was the greatest that had ever 
been equipped in the same space of times They 
appeare:i, in fact, to.enjoy full credit, at the very 
time, when we were jesting at their poverty. There 


not savour of enmity, and yet.those who warned 
this country of her designs, were treated as fire- 
brands, and disturbers of the peace of the great 
Western nation. He trusted that Ministers 
would not part with any thing, which was agreed 
&e be surrendered, but which, through accident 
er precaution, remained in their hands. If these 
were given up, in all probability, they would be 
so many instruments, immediately employed 
against us. If we began to act, we might hope to 
see the Continental Powers arise in our favour. A 
.war was, in fact, the only ehance for our safety. If 
we surrendered that, which we have now in our 
power, our safety was gone, and our destruction 
was inevitable. 
—— 

A man at the Windsor Election, who was 
known to keep a house of ill-fame, underwent the 
shrewd examination of Mr, Adam. He repre- 
sented himself as a.dealer in spirits. “ Are not 
Ahose spirits chiefly of the female sex?“ Yes, 
Sir."—" Do they, in the course of traffic, tend 
to heighten or depress the spirits of your cus- 
comers?”’—The answer was given with much 


naivete, + sometimes the one, and sometimes the 


(ther | poo a>? 
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In our jacobin house of representatives, Mr. 
Var Cortland offered a resolution for the erec- 
Ts a & monument to the’ memory of the three 


i American lines:in: oe mnacter of “a sh ye 


- i ihn oes 


o intercepted’ Major Andre, returning | 
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Mr. Gregg wished to know whether those 
men were dead. If not, he thought it more pro- 
per to allow them a pension. 

Mr. Van Cortland said they were not dead, 
but he took it for granted ihat they would die, and 
hoped such measures would be taken as that their 
memory would never dies His resolution was 
referred to a committee. 

We should not deign to notice, in the Port 
Folio, any of the crudities of citizens Van Cort- 
land and Gregg, were it not from the importance 
of the discovery made by the fermer, that the 
three Dutchmen, alluded to, would be, in time, 
as ‘dead as nail in door,’ as Ancient Pistol saith. 
That these three Dutchmen, will die, we too take 
for granted, but how long their memory will /ive, 
** puzzles the will.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. Is correct in his notion, that the best qua- 
lifications for a jacobin editor, and what will 
most recommend him to American democracy, 
are the loss of ears, the elevation on a pole, or 
on a gallows, and shoulders, reeking from the 
scourge of British Justice. 

‘* Yer trust him, trust him! he can never fail, 
Who long has rotted in a loathsome jail, 


Vho arms, yet livid from his chains, can show, 
And a back, welk’d with many a beadle’s blow.” 


On the ensuing week, we shall commence a 
Review of Sotheby’s translation of VircGiL’s 
Grorcics, the most elaborate and finished of 
Koman poems, and now, for the first time, exhi- 
bited in a perfect English version. 


“© Publicola” is requested to communicate the 
whole series of his political lucubrations. Prior 
to his decision, it is necessary, that the Editor 
should be acquainted with a// the topics, which 
Publicola proposes to discuss. 


“ Edward” is tender in his attachments, and 
tuneful in his song. 


“ Harley” is invoked with our most friendly 
voice, 

The author of a political essay, in No. 52, of 
our second volyme, writes with acuteness. He 
thinks with the sobriety of logical precision, and 
whenever he is disposed to comment upon forms 
of government, and, above all, to instruct the 
people, we shall be glad of his correspondence. 


The Editor is at once pleased and instructed, 
by the various critical remarks of the author of 
the ** Jacobiniad,” which, for more than a year, 
have appeared in the New England Palladium. 
The editor has the fullest confidence in the 
soundness of these critical canons, and the high- 
est respect for the classical learning, and correct 
taste of their author. Whenever the editor has 
finished a literary article, he can with the, mo- 
desty of GrrFrorp, exclaim to bis learned friend, 

- O deign 
To cast a glance on this incondite strain: 
Here, if thou find one thought but well exprest, 
Une sentence, higher finish'd than the resr, 
Such as may win thee to proceed awhile, 


And smooth thy forehead, with a gracious smile, 
Bask no more 
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New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns, 

Now kindred merit fills the sable bier, 

Now Lac&RA!ED FRIENDSHIP Claims a tear; 
Year after year, decay pursues decay, 

Sull drops some joy from with’ring life away. 


During. the balefal-hours of our sickly autumn, 


departed worth, had, alas! too freqident occasion 
to meditate on the dubious continuance xi Ais the” 
most valuable, and the solemn termi thi 
mandate of Death, of friendshi DS: 
cherished. In the place of ae 
social kindness, wg, shudd t 
clod of the valley,” and, as WEE ‘our eyes to the 
abode of the parted friend, instead of the image of 
Affection, they are filled with nought, but the un- 
availing tears of regret. 

Died, at Charleston, South-Carolina, Joun 
DeENNIEe Porter, a youth of ardent mind, brilli- 
ant gentus, and various learning. 

At Trenton, New-Jersey, of a pulmonary com- 
plaint, Ropert Hunt, Esa. a gentleman of the 
most captivating sweetness uf manners, and en- 
dowed with a mind opulent in knowledge, and a 
heart, warm as the glow of affection, and pure 
as the candid hue of innocence. 

At Boston, Mass. of a pulmonary complaint, 
NaTHAN FRAZIER, Esq. a gentleman of the 
most amiable deportment, a scholar of extensive 
reading, a merchant of liberal views, and a 
Christian of the most ardent piety. Such was 
the uniform propriety of his conduct, that the 
following lines, instead of a panegyric, are only 
a description, 







His peaceful day, Benevolence endear’d, 
His night congratulating Conscrence cheer'd, 


At sea, on his passage to England, Mr. 
Benjamin F, Prearcr, the youngest son of 
Henry Peatce, Esq. of this city; regretted not 
less by his general acquaintance, than by his 
domestic friends. His heart was prompt to 
feel, and his mind keen to discern. Filial; he 
was the darling of affectionate parents; friendly ; 
he was the loved companion of the social; frank ; 
his expression was generous as his sentiments, 
and sprightly ; his humour diffused cheerfulness: 
among every circle. 


Oh, let thy once lov'd friend inscribe thy stone, 
And, with a father’s sorrows, mix bis own, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
TO THE MEMORY OF MY LAMENTED FRIEND, 
BENJAMIN F. PEARCE, 


Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis amabit, — 
Dumq; thymo pascentur apes, dum rore cicade: 
Semper honos, nomeng; tuum, laudesq; manebunt, 


VIRGe 


Fast by the Schuylkill’s wild and rocky side, 

As gently murm’ring, steals the silver tide, 

I love to muse, and pay, while none are near, 
To parted worth, the tributary tear. 

For then, still lives, reviv'd by Fancy’s power, 
The lov'd companion of my happiest hour, 

I see that face, where late I wont to view 

All that was generous, open, Warm, and true 3 


Seem'd the bright herald of the rising thought. 
Whate’er his bosom felt, his tongue reveal’d, 
No guile he needed, who no vice conceal’d};, 
And genius’ sacred glow, by taste refin’d, 
Bespoke th’ etherial essence of his mind, 

A mind, where purest wit and judgment shone, 
And every virtue held her willing throne. 

Oh! could affections’ hand his life defend, 


Or smooth the pillow to his aching head, 

Though dire contagion stalk’d around the bed. 
But death, unmov'd by friends’ or parent's tears, 
Blasts the fair promise of maturer years. 

' For had benignant heav’n prolong’d his days, 

His merits soon had known his country’s praise, 
The, when his soul to blissful reakms had flown, 
, 4 nation’s sighs had mingled with our owin 





, the author of the ensuing mournful memorials of | 
; 





What time each feature, with expression fraught, 


A thousand hands had stretch'd to save my friend;: 
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Fis an attempt to imitate one of the satires 
ileag, aps one of the most virtuous and most 
dclienei satirists that has ever adorned the world, as 
well as one of the most delightful poets of his own or 
any other age. How much the*English bards are in- 
debted to him, not Only for a manner, but for senti- 
ments and pictares of life, the curious reader may soon 
inform himself. You will observe that this fs an imi- 
tation, not a translation, which will excuse the intro- 
duction of some lines in the first paragraph, not to be 
found in the original. As I have done my best to ren- 
der -him justice, I shall make no apology for sending 
it to you 
I am, &c. &e. 
H.] 
EPISTLE TO ESQ. 


OF BALTIMORE. 





IN IMITATION OF THF FOURTH SATIRE OF M. BOL- 
LEAU DESPREAUX. 


— whence is’t, that he with least pretence, 
Will think himself alone possessed of sense ; 
Will proudly leap in Aristarchus’ chair, 

And blow on genius with a critic’s air; 

Or, puff’d with morals, match at Plato’s school, 
Vend laws of life, himself life’s merest tool? 
That still we see this vanity prevail, 

Where pride and duliness poise the equal scale. 


The pedant, of superfluous learning vain, 

And full of Greek and arrogance his brain ; 
Who, just as parrots con their themes by rote, 
Can, in a breath, from fifty authors quote, 

Or cite a thousand apophthegms profound, 
Believes within a 400k all wisdom bound ; 
Judges of all by Aristotle’s rules, 

Nor deems sense, sense, if not acquir’d in schools. 


Reverse of him, see yon pert, powder’d, beau, 

Whose only trade’s to make himself a show: 

From place to place, unconscious why, he walks, 

“At each, the same unmeaning nonsense talks, 

Repeats cold trifles to a lady’s fan, 

. And nauseates with the semblance of a man: 

He prates of books, condemns them by the 
score, 

And rails at science as a downright dore ; 

Thinks life is but abused by letter’d wits, 

While free in charter’d ignorance he sits ; 

Holds this the happiest privilege of man, 

And chains to college glooms the learned clan. 


The haughty digot, who, with impious mind, 
Hopes by affected zeal his God to blind, 
Loudly declaims ’gainst ev’ry vice in vogue, 
And damns each errant from the decalogue ; 
Peruse his secret thoughts, in each you'll see, 
A deep-dy’d libel on humanity. 


No faith th’ enlight’ned Jidertine can bind, 

No soul has he to lose, no heav'n to find ; 

His pleasures are to him as laws supreme. 

And all religion but an idle dream; 

The tale of demons and a burning deep, 

May dupe old maids, or frighten babes to sleep, 
He knows “tis fable all, fram’d but to please 
The childish whims of wretched devotees, 

And till his mind is impotent as theirs, 

He’ll never load it with such useless cares ! 


But ’twere an endless task, and out of place, 
Of ev’ry mind the inward views to trace; 

As easy might we undertake to tell, 

The names oF all whom quacks and calomel, 
Those seldom-failing harbingers of death, 
Have in one autumn only, robb’d of breath. 


Let us not stray in such a vague design, 
Tn one plain word my meaning to deine, 
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And not offend that people, who declare,* 
That they possess, of light, the largest.share, 
Inquire from pole to pole, the world around, 
No perfect wisdom can on earth be found; 
Each man’s a fool, whatever pains he takes, 
And more or less the only diff’rence makes. 


As ina wood we see a road divide, 

In twenty paths, where trav’lers, without guide, 

To right or left, or this or that way bend, 

Their doubtful course, and all in error end. 

Thus man through life a path uncertain treads, 

As passion drives him, cr as folly leads ; 

Yet each assumes, seiz’d by some mania’s rage, 

To stand the Orpheust of a wand’ring age ; 

To hold a mirror up to fashion’s eyes, 

In this alone his greatest error lies; 

Unconscious of keen satire’s piercing dart, 

And blind to the perverseness of his heart, 

He thinks his mind has caught some heav’nly 
flame, 

And gives his foibles vrtue’s sounding name. 


But wisdom always wears her own disguise, 
And he with most will never think he’s wise ; 
In him no vain presumption you discern, 

He knows that mortals ever have to learn ; 
And, diffident of his own erring sense, 

To others reasons leans with deference : 
Incessant censor of his private thoughts, 

He counts with rigid justice all his faults ; 

On each bestows a punishment severe, 

But human virtue still will faulter here. 

Each on himself will lenient judgment hold— 
The wretch who doats with transport on his gold, 
Who sees his wealth in heaps on heaps arise, 
While wretchedness sits shiv’ring in his eyes, 
Most patiently the world’s contempt he bears, 
A wary prudence calls his grov’ling cares: 

Life can to him no other joy afford, 

Than to accumulate an untouch’d hoard ; 

This is his toil by day, his dream by night. 
Curse me, the miser’s is a strange delight! 
Exclaims yon spendthrift, who, with senseless pate, 
On ev'ry trifle squanders his estate ; 

Who still with open hand parades the streets, 
The prey of ev’ry plotting knave he meets; 

He never half that happiness enjoys, 

As when some prodigality employs 

His languid hours. What change has he to fear, 
Possessed of twenty hundred pounds a year. 
View these; say which appears to you most blind? 
Both seem to be disorder’d in their mind, 
Replies yon sage, who, with a pallid face, 
Awaits his fortune on aten and ace; 

Wealth has no value, but to purchase bliss, 
‘The only road to real life is this— 

Thecards are drawn,a flush his cheekso’erspread, 
But soon a deadly pale supplants the red ; 

His haggard looks, his gnashing teeth confess 
The disappointed gamester’s happiness : 

He foams, he starts, wild frenzy in his eyes, 
Bent with loud blasphemy against the skies: 





* Recal to mind a late congress of the United States, 
which declared ours to be the most enlightened nation on 
earth, 1 question whether, in the whole assembly that 
made so enlightened and patriotic a declaration, there 
could have been collected wi:dom enough to authorise a 
controversy ona single proposition of Lrasmus. If ever 
the United States were, or are, to be enlightened, now, 
surely, must be that happy period; when, the chains of 
aristocratic tyranny are removed, the public mind, by 
looking up.to the star of genuine republicanism, is allow- 
ed to contemplate even Jight itself. Some, | know, there 
are, who say, with the poet, that— 


66 it is not dight, but darkness visible.” 


I speak only to the illuminati: those who cannot see our 
perfect blindness, I may pity, but cannot relieve. 

+ Orpheus was feigned by his superior sagacity, and 
the melody of his lyre, to have drawn men from vice and 
baybarity, into society aud order. 





Had you beheld this Titan, wuietd have said, 
He meant to take the heav’ns by escalade. 


Him let'us leave a prey to discontent, 

His pleasures always bring their punishment; 

Still there are follies, whose delicious bane, 

With softer charms inebriate the brain ; 

Whose precious nectar seizing on his soul, 

Love felt all Helicon within him roll ; 

He grasp’d his pen, his muse disgorg’d her | 
freight, 

And the press groan’d beneath the verbal weight. 

What though his lines, inflated, turgid, dull, 

Would meet the hiss of ev’ry grammar school, 

Yet he with tranquil mifd applauds their fire, 

And as Co.umsi1a’s Mitton hails their sire.* 


Alas! what pity, if some hardy friend 
Should from his eyes the veil deceitful rend; 
Should bring the naked poem to his face, 
Devoid of genius, energy, or grace; 

A moody mass of new-coin’d epithets, 
Distorted meanings, and of forc’d conceits ; 
Of words on words in crude disorder thrown,. 
Wide wond’ring what affinity they own ;, 

Of terms remov’d in genuine sense as far, 

As torrid libra from the polar star ; 

Oh! with what bitter rage he’d curse the day, 
That drove the error of his mind away. 


As once ’tis said, in other things no fool, 

A devotee of Swedenbourg’s new school, 

By too much musing on his favourite strain, 
Felt a strange fantasy deceive his brain ; 
Whene’er beneath its pleasing power he stray’d, 
Unceasing harmony around him play’d, 
Celestial spirits seem’d to touch the strings, 

Or fan the sounding organ with their wings. 

At last a doctor laid his case to heart, 

And cur’d him, or by chance, or by his art: 

But howsoe’er success his pride may please, 

A doctor must be paid—he ask’d his fees— 

I pay you, cri’d the zealot in a rage, 

For what? What pangs of mine did you assuage? 
Was it not you, who, by accurs’d address, 
Drew me from madness—and from happiness? 


I like his warmth. For in the dreadful strife 

Of griefs, that rack this little span of life, 

Of this we’re sure, disguise her as we will, 

Reason is of our ills the greatest ill; 

"Lis she, who o’er the past holds fretful sway, 

And with repentance only shares her prey ; 

Who, sternly, in the moment of our joys, 

Usurps her pow’r and all their zest destroys ; 

And when some future bliss our hopes would crown 

She blasts the prospect with pedantic frown. 

In vain some dotards have, enamour’d, strove, 

To dress her as the deity of Jove ; 

To give her as a queen of heav'nly birth, 

Whose reign would bring felicity on earth ; 

Whose precepts, followed, man should be divine. 

’Tis true on paper this is very fine— 

I love to read it—But each day will shew 

That greatest fools are most caress’d below. 
Horarivs. 

== 


EPIGRAM. 


You've stol’n my ravish’d soul away, 
Maria pity my despair ; 

Return it to its place, I pray, 
Or take my éody in your care. 





* Often has our WAsHINGTON been murdered since 


his death; but Mr. Love, of Alexandria, has oe him 
under a huge load of dlank verse. 
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